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taining their militia and to taking a census for their own future "free-
state" elections. They were not disarmed by any manner of means.33
VI
Walker worked hard all summer. He attended land sales and various
public gatherings including the territorial Democratic convention in
July. Here he won an endorsement for himself although he was unable
to secure the nomination of his candidate for delegate to Congress. He
sought some military glory as well. When the free-state city of Lawrence
wrote its own charter, in "defiance" of the proslavery legislature, he
led a detachment thither, riding to the fray in a mule-drawn ambulance
without, however, winning much glory from this show of force. When
Cheyennes were reported on the rampage he telegraphed to Washington
that he was "leading all available forces; however, no Cheyennes were
found. Also Walker made some progress in press relations. He estab-
lished a newspaper at Lecompton, the National Union edited by S. W.
Driggs. He persuaded Dr. George W. Brown, editor of the Herald of
Freedom of free-soil fame, to support his policy of national parties and
peace. For this and other purposes he used money, and in ways best
known to himself he spent $1,930 from secret service funds for informa-
tion from the free-soil ranks relayed by his agents.34
He likewise sought to find out what the delegates to the constitu-
tional convention chosen in June might do. As few free-state men had
taken any part in the election, those chosen were practically all of the
proslavery stripe. Of fifty-three listed, seven were still Whigs or Know-
Nothings, and thirteen others had been. Nine had been bom in free
states, but only six of these had come directly from such an environment
to Kansas.35 Of the delegates, only John Calhoun and ex-Judge Rush
Elmore had any standing, political or otherwise. He saw they were a
difficult lot and probably would resent much suggestion. He reported
to Washington that they would not write a constitution silent on slavery
as had been hoped; rather they would probably prepare one 'Very simi-
lar to that of some of the southern states, securing the right to slaves
now in the territory, , . . but prohibiting the introduction of any more
slaves, excluding all free negroes."86 Douglas's headquarters in Chicago